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SATURDAY SERMON. 


No. 10. 


_ “Man goeth forth to his work, and to his la- 
sour until the evening.”—Psa.m civ. v. 23. 


J. F— is an old schoolfellow of mine, 


who inherited a large estate from his fa- | 


ther, but was so fortunate as to escape the 
corrupting influence which such a circum- 
stance too commonly exerts. Of unwea- 
ried diligence and great goodness of heart 
and affability of manners, he was equally 
beloved by the teachers and scholars, and 
has since preserved the same standing in 
the esteem of all who know him. My stu- 
dies were early broken off by the necessity 
of applying to business, and I have since 
seen him but seldom. Our intercourse by 
letter has been uninterrupted, though some- 
what affected by the different pursuits in 
which we have been engaged. Four or 
five years ago he set off for Europe, whence 
he has returned nearly two years, and has 
inarried and settled himself in a pleasant 
part of the country, about thirty miles from 
here. Preferring that residence to a city 
life, and intending to leave it but for a few 
months in the winter, he has bestowed 
more care upon it than is usually given to 
our country houses, and has surrounded 


himself with all the comforts and luxuries — 


that taste can derive from opulence. 


Returning last fall from a journey, I paid — 
iim a visit, and spent a day with him with | 


much gratification. We walked over his | 
grounds, and looked at the improvements 
that have been made, and talked of those 
which are yet to be accomplished. Occa- 
sional recollections of “auld lang syne” 
varied the discourse, till the approach of | 
evening called us to the house. One of my | 
favourite castles in the air, has been a pro- 
ject of spending a considerable time, in 
London and Paris, in the collection of a | 
large library. I have thought of it a hun- | 
dred times, and determined on the editions, © 


the kind of binding that would be most | 


agreeable, and every thing else that it was | 
necessary to decide beforehand. F— has | 


Vou. IV. 








realized the visions of my imagination. 
Restrained by nothing but his own taste, 
he has brought over a much larger collec- 
tion than I had ever seen in private hands. 


| He is nothing of a virtuoso in books, and 


has none that derive their principal value 
from the printer or from their scarcity. As 
this was the first time that I had seen him 
since his return, we sat late in animated dis- 
course upon his residence abroad. ‘Travel 
has had upon him its proper effect. He 
left home, not for the sake of novelty and 
amusement, but with the intention of an 
active and constant attention to all that 
could tend to make him wiser and better. 

As he landed in England, he banished 
from his mind as far as possible, the busy 
noise that was about him, and surrendered 
himself to the thoughts that come throng- 
ing into the mind of every American of 
cultivated understanding, when he first 
sets foot upon English ground. This, he 
thought, is the land that has been rendered 
so illustrious as the abode of men who have 
been foremost in almost every thing that 
has dignified mankind. This is the birth- 
place of the poets and philosophers to 
whose influence upon me is owing my pre- 
sent capacity for happiness. ‘This has 
been the home of Bacon, of Milton, of 
Shakspeare; of Johnson and Pope; Addison 
and Dryden. Here rose the earnest voice 
of Cowper and here was felt the energy of 
Chatham and the majesty of Burke. Let 
him not be suppesed deficient in patriotism, 
because he aioe a country to which we 
owe so much. But some of our sturdy re- 
publicans can make no distinction between 
the scheming governors of England, and 
the inass of learning and philosophy and 
literature, which with the great body of the 
people, form a nation of a very different 
character. “England, with all thy faults, 
I love thee still!” 

Soon as possible, he procured admit- 
tance to the society of the great men whe 
will mark the present era in British his- 
tory. He spent a winter in Edinburgh, 
and conversed with Campbell and Scott, 


Mackintosh and Playfair; listened with 
9 
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veneration to Dugald Stewart; and was 
delighted with the brilliant talent of Mr. 
Jeffrey. His travels to the continent we 
passed hastily over, for I had always some- 
thing to ask of my English favourites, that 
brought us back to the land which for so 
long a time bore in America the name of 


home. The time for separation at length 
arrived, and my reflections upon the sin- 
ss felicity of my friend, who seemed to 
ave enjoyed so much of what I have long 
desired, were soon broken off by sleep. 

In the morning we talked of the eminent 
contributions that had been made to lite- 
rature since his departure from home; and 
his own remarks were so often intermixed 
with a recollection of those he had heard 
from his Scottish friends, upon whom he 
dwelt with peculiar pleasure, that I listen- 
ed with great interest, and felt as if I had 
acquired some personal knowledge of these 
eminent men. | 

As the morning began to wear away, I 
made arrangements with F— to hear from 
him often, and that he should soon pay me 
a visit; and mounting my horse, rode to- 
wards home. 


** Hackneyed in business, wearied at that oar, 
Which thousands, once fast chained to, quit no 
more.” 


“ Wearied, indeed,” thought I, “and the 
chain seems as strong as ever. How very 
faint is the probability that I shall ever 
possess the freedom and opulence of F—; 
or enjoy the opportunities that he has had 
of raising myself in the scale of rational 
existence. With the warmest admiration 
of the country, my days are all spent in 
Philadelphia. With a strong love of lite- 
rature and philosophy, I must devote my 
time to calculations of profit and loss. Con- 
fined to a dull round of business, the mind 
becomes languid. A constant recurrence 
to matters of little importance, narrows 
our views. Continual intercourse with 
men whose understandings have never 
been exercised upon any thing higher than 
their own interest, makes us too easily sa- 
tisfied with ourselves. The standard of 
comparison is insensibly reduced, and our 
taste, and zeal, and ardour for improve- 
ment, are abased and extinguished. And 
then the care and anxiety of the husband 
and father, the support of whose family 
depends upon his exertions, must conti- 
nually attract his thoughts when he endea- 
vours to fix them upon any other subject.” 
Occupied with such reflections, I rode 
along, mile after mile, with an attention so 
much absorbed, that I took no notice of the 

















SATURDAY SERMON, 


surrounding scenery. ‘Lhe splendour of 
the evening at length called me to other 
thoughts, and the beauty of the country 
shed its cheerful influence upon me. [ 
have always looked upon nature as the 
visible manifestation of Divine Goodness: 
and never admire a vast prospect, a clear 
river, a green field or a stately tree, with- 
out a feeling of devout adoration towards 
the God and Father of All. I now looked 
back upon the hours that had been spent 
in discontent, with feelings of a very dif- 
ferent nature. Reviewing the years of in- 
fancy and youth, I saw that through all my 
life I have had more success than could 
have been expected from the small share 
I had of industry or prudence. I had long 
been in great danger of acquiring habits 
destructive of order and happiness, and 
had been preserved, not by my own ener- 
gy, for | was always too ready to go with 
the crowd. “A hand unseen was with me 
still.” Blessing after blessing has followed 
me all the days of my life. Happy in a 
wife who would deserve the confidence and 


affection of a better man; possessing the 
_means of living in comfort, and having the 


power of giving to my children the mental 
cultivation that will enable them to fill 
their part in life with honour—how could 
I be so ungrateful, as to indulge any dissa- 
tisfaction with my lot! As for the want of 
time of which I complained so heavily, I 
ought to be satisfied with what I have, at 
least till it is all employed in the most 
useful manner. A considerable part of 
every day is now at my disposal, and is 
wasted most heartlessly; wasted so abso- 
lutely, that I am often unable at night to 
recollect any thing that I did or thought, 
that could take up half the time. There 
is nothing so trifling or uninteresting, that 
is not sufficient to withdraw my attention 
from any useful employment. If I should 
earnestly endeavour to make the best use 
of the time now in my power, I should 
perhaps find little reason to regret that | 
have no more. 

During these thoughts, I had entered 
the town, and soon arrived at my own 
door. I ran into the house, and was re- 
ceived by my wife with the warmest ex- 
pression of joyful affection. In a few mi- 
nutes a voice behind me cried out “ Fa- 
ther!” and my little boy, who had heard of 
my arrival and left his bed, sprang into 
my lap in his night clothes, and with his 
arms round my neck and his little cheek 
pressed agaist mine, showed the most anl- 
mated delight. In the midst of this hap- 
piness, I recollected my ingratitude, and 
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/nothing but a thankful heart!” 


MISSOURI QUESTION. 


cried aloud “O most merciful God, I want 


VY oriIcx. 


CONGRESS. 


mee 


SENATE, 

‘The committee of the Senate, to whom 
was referred the petition of Matthew Lyon, 
delivered a report on the 5th, concluding 
with the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That so much of the act entitled an 


act for the punishment of certain crimes against 
the United States, approved the 14th July, 1798, 








as pretends to prescribe and punish libels, is un- 
constitutional. 


, 
Resolved, That the fines collected under that | 
act ought to be restored to those from whom | 


they were exacted; and that these resolutions | 
be recommitted to the committee who brought 
them in, with instructions to report a bill to that 
«ffect. 
The report was ordered to be printed. 
On the 6th, the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill for the admission of 





Missouri. Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, pro- 
posed that the question should be decided 
without debate. Mr. Eaton, of Tennessee, 
offered the following proviso to the resolu- 
tion: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall | 





be so construed as to give the assent of Con- 
gress to any provision in the constitution of Mis- | 
sourl, if any such there be, which contravenes | 
that clause in the constitution of the United | 
States, which declares that “the citizens of each | 
state shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
inunities of citizens in the several states.” 

Mr. King, of New York, thought this 
amendment ought not to be decided, till | 
time had been taken to consider whether | 
it meant any thing or nothing, and if any, 
thing, what that was. | 

Mr. Eaton thought that the resolution | 
would obviate the difficulty felt by himself | 
and others, from a doubt whether the con- | 
stitution of Missouri was not repugnant to 
that of the United States. 


ft was postponed till next day. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


j 
j 
| 
; 
| 


served, that the decision had been defer- 
red yesterday at his request. For himself, 
he could discover no good effect which the | 
proviso would produce. Such a declara-_ 
tion could not weaken the effect of the | 
article of the constitution adopted by 
Missouri, or alter in any respect, he con- | 
ceived, the question as it already stood | 
before the Senate, concerning the admis- | 
sion of the newstate. He therefore could 





| 
| 
| 
not, viewing it as he did, assent to this pro- | 
position. 


‘ 
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Mr. Wilson, of New Jersey, offered the 
following substitute, by way of amendment 
to the proposition of Mr. Eaton, which, Mr. 
W. said, would answer better his view of 
the subject, being more specific and parti- 
cular than the proviso already offered: 

“ That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as giving the assent of Congress to so 
much of the constitution of the state of Mis- 
souri making it the duty of the legislature ot 
said state to pass a law, “to prevent free ne- 
groes and mulattoes from coming to, and set- 
tling in, said state, under any pretext whatso- 
ever,” as may be repugnant to that provision of 
the constitution of the United States which pre- 
scribes that “ the citizens of each state shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several states.” 


Only nine voting for this amendment, it 
was rejected, as was also Mr. Katon’s, by a 
vote of 24 to 21; some of the southern 
members voting in the negative. 

Mr. Burwell, of Rhode Island, spoke half 
an hour to establish the repugnance of the 
Missouri constitution to that of the United 
States, and then the subject was postponed 
till next day, when Mr. Smith, of South 

‘arolina, in a speech of more than two 
hours length, argued in support of the 
unexceptionable republican character of 
the constitution of Missouri, its conformity 
with the censtitution of the United States, 
and the right of the state to admission into 
the union. The subject was then postponed 
to next day. 

On the 9th, Mr. Holmes, of Maine, ad- 
dressed the Senate an hour and a half, in 
favour of the admission of Missouri; and 
Mr. Otis, of Massachusetts, spoke an hour 
against its admission with its present con- 
stitution. 

On the 11th, Mr. Eaton again offered 
his amendment, which was opposed by Mr. 
King, but was agreed to. 

On the question of ordering the reso- 
lution to a third reading, Mr. Morril, ot 
New Hampshire, spoke two hours against 
it. Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, then 


: | moved to recommit the bill to the commit- 
On the 7th, Mr. King, of New York, ob- | 


tee of the whole, with instructions to strike 
out Mr. Eaton's proviso. ‘This was reject- 
ed, 27 to 17; and the bill was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, by a 
vote of 26 to 18. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

In the House of Representatives on the 
5th, the amendment to the constitution in 
relation to the election of electors of pre- 
sident and vice-president and memers of 
the House of Representatives, was <nder 
consideration. 
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It was opposed by Mr. Reid, of Georgia, 
Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, and Mr. Rea, of 
Tennessee; and advocated by Mr. Smith, 
of North Carolina, and Mr. Lowndes, of 
South Carolina, and was ordered to a third 
reading by a vote of 105 to 59. 

On the 6th, the bill for admitting Mis- 
souri into the union was read, and Mr. 
Lowndes delivered a speech of nearly two 
hours long. The substance of his argu- 
ment was, that, by the act authorizing the 
people of Missouri to form a constitution 
and state government, certain rights were 
re to them; by the former practice of 
the government, he endeavoured to show 
that the mere circumstance of assenting 
to the proposition of Congress was enough 
to constitute the people a state, the act of 
declaration now proposed to the House, 
being mere surplusage. Missouri had, then, 
a right to form a government absolutel 
and inalienably. If she had not now the 
rights of a state, let it be shown how she 
had lost them. It is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, contrary to the 
genius of our government, that, having once 
given them the right of self government, 
Congress can now take it from them. As 
for the question whether the constitution 
chosen was repugnant to that of the United 
States, it pa to be left to the judiciary. 

On the next day Mr. Sergeant replied. 
We should be glad to copy the whole 
speech of this accomplished gentleman, 
who has upon this occasion, as well as that 
of the last session, been able to give attrac- 
tion and novelty to a subject on which so 
much had been said, and to add confidence 
to the most decided advocates of the re- 
striction on slavery. But our limits will 
not permit it, and as the question has been 
so fully discussed, it is unnecessary. A 
striking proof of the strength of our repre- 
sentative is afforded by the fact, that in 
comparison with him on this question, Mr. 
Lowndes, one of the ablest men in the 
House, appears futile and insignificant.— 
We are aware that the side chosen by Mr. 
L. on the present occasion, affords little 
opportunity for the display of force of ar- 
cument, and must regret that an unfortu- 
nate prejudice should, upon any occasion, 
deprive us of the effect of his powerful 
mind. 

On the 8th, Mr. Storrs, of New York, 
spoke an hour against the bill, and Mr. 
Barbour, of Virginia, defended it at some- 
what greater lengih, and the House ad- 
yourned. 

On the 9th, Mr.Smyth, of Virginia, spoke 
two hours in support of the bil! for admit- 














CONSTITUTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


ting Missouri, and Mr. Story, of New 
York, spoke an hour against it. 

On Monday, the 11th, Mr. Archer, of 
Virginia, spoke in favour of the bill. On 
motion of Mr. Baldwin, the preamble to 
the resolution was stricken out, by a vote 
of 87 to 65. Mr. Hemphill delivered, at 
considerable length, his sentiments in hos- 
tility to the resolution for the admission of 
Missouri as now constituted. 


Pennsylvania.—The following preamble and 
resolution have been laid on the table of the 
House of Representatives of this state, by Mr 
Lawrence, of Washington : 


Whereas, the people of this commonwealth 


have for years past viewed with regret the poli- F 


tical controversies which have prevailed, and 


the consequent evils which have grown out of 


them, which have had a tendency to destroy the 


social harmony of neighbourhoods, as well as — 


perplex the minds of individuals; and whereas 
the thirst for office has become so inordinate, 


and applications to the executive so numerous, — 
that the exercise of his office is rendered not F 
only difficult, but harassing, owing to the ex- F 
tensive power of appointment vested in him by 
the constitution ; and whereas a remedy of these F 


evils must be desirable to all, and as the only 


way of reaching the object would be by a revi- 


sion of the constitution: Therefore, 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to F 
inquire into the expediency of recommending fF 
the call of a convention to amend the constitu- F 
tion, and also to suggest for consideration what F 


they suppose its principal defects. 


Miscellany. 


From La Belle Assemblée. 











The Crusaders’ First View of Jerusalem} 


“The holy city was in view; every heart > 
glowed with rapture; every eye was bathed > 
in tears. The word Jerusalem was repeat-> 
ed in tumultuous wonder by a thousand 
tongues: and those who first beheld thef 
blessed spot, called their friends to witness} 
the glorious sight. All past pains were} 
forgotten; a moment’s happiness outweigh-f 
In their warm imagi-f 
nations the sepulchre was redeemed, and > 
the cross triumphed over the crescent.— 
But with that rapidity of thought whichf 
distinguishes minds when strongly agi-f 


ed years of sorrow. 


tated by passion, the joy of the stranger 

f the warrior, were} 
changed in a moment for religious ideas 
and feelings. Jerusalem was the scene olf 
the resurrection of Christ; and, therefore,> 
the subject of holy rejoicing: but it wash 
the place of his sufferings also; and truef 
| devotion, full of self abasement and grat-f 


and the fierceness o 
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TAMEAMEA. 


tude, 18 as strongly affected by the causes 
and circumstances as the consequences of 
the great sacrifice. ‘The soldier became in 
an instant the simple pilgrim; his lance 
and sword were thrown aside; he wept 
over the ground which, he said, his Saviour 
had wept over; and it was only with naked 
feet that he could worthily approach the 
seat of man’s redemption.” 


Taméamea, King of the Sandwich Islands. 


At the time that captain Cook made his 
voyage round the world, Taméaméa was 
the hereditary chief of a canton of the 
island of Owhyee, where a kind of feudal 
system had been long established, as in all 
the islands of the Archipelago. In a dis- 
cussion which took place some years after, 
between the chief of an island and his vas- 
sals, the former, led away by passion, gave 
Taméaméa a blow on the face. To punish 
so degrading a treatment, at the instigation 
of the most polished among the people, who 
look upon such an affrent as the vilest in- 
dignity, the assembly of the chiefs con- 
demned the unfortunate prince to choose 
his death, either by the dagger or by poi- 
son. ‘Taméaméa conducted himself with 
so much address in this conjuncture, that 
he was nominated to the place of the de- 
ceased, to the exclusion of his natural 
heirs. After this unexpected elevation, 
though not an illegal one in that country, 
and which took place in the year 1785, 
‘Taméatnéa, by the alliances he made, and 
the benefits he conferred, drew on himself 
the regard of all those chiefs who were 
possessed of the most influence, and con- 
sequently the mest capable of being of ser- 
vice to him. 

His authority once firmly established at 
Owhyee, Tameéaméa attacked the neigh- 
vouring islands, one after the other; and 
which, more or less, had submitted to the 
power of his unfortunate predecessor. Af- 
ter long and sanguinary wars, sustained 
on both sides with equal courage and ani- 
mosity, all that cluster of islands were 
subjugated. In the midst of all those in- 
numerable obstacles which presented them- 
selves against him, in the rights and ambi- 
tion of the chiefs, and the rivalship which 
reigned among the people belonging to the 
different islands, Taméaméa knew how to 
maintain his conquests; and after that of 
Woaho, which was achieved in 1808, his 
authority was acknowledged in the six 
islands which lay most to the eastward, 
where he placed governors, who were all 
devoted to him. Atouat and Oniow, shield- 
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ed by their distance, had not yet been at- 
tacked; but Tamari, king of those islands, 
had acknowledged his sovereignty, and 
paid tribute to him. 

Not content with having dispossessed 
these princes, Taméaméa confined, in very 
narrow bounds, the power of those vassals 
who had heretofore been almost indepen- 
dent. Several were despoiled of their ter- 
ritories, others were allowed only to keep 
a part of them, anda great number, retain- 
ed by the conqueror, lived at a distance 
from their former possessions. While this 
able despot held the chiefs in that state of 
subordination, which seemed likely to in- 
sure his own government, the justice and 
stability of that government conciliated the 
affection and respect of all those people 
whose admiration he had gained and me- 
rited by his exploits. He established an 
order and police in his states, which might 
serve as a model to several kingdoms in 
Europe. After having usefully employed 
in his wars all those adventurers that 
chance had collected together in his ser- 
vice, Taméaméa knew how to distinguish 
the most recommendable by their conduct 
and their devotion to him; and he gained 
their attachment by raising them to the 
first rank of the hierarchy of the country, 
in giving them portions of land. He adopt- 
ed some European customs, but without 
appearing to substitute them for those that 
were insular, which he faithfully observed 
in all religious and political ceremonies. 

In exchange for sandal wood. and those 
provisions which the islands produce in 
abundance, Taméaméa has procured from 
different navigators, (most of them Ameri- 
cans, who have frequented the islands for 
thirty years) small howitzers, several thou- 
sand muskets, with a proportionate quan- 
tity of ammunition; merchandises of every 
useful kind, and those that are most indis- 
pensable, with two hundred thousand pias- 
tres. Magazines have been erected of stone 
to contain these riches. ‘The port of Ana- 
roura, on the south coast of Woaho, the 
general rendezvous of the navigators, is de- 
fended by a square fort, with forty pieces 
of cannon. ‘These imposing means cannot 
be very formidable in the hands of such 
artillerymen as these inexperienced na- 
tives: though it is said, that should any 
one attempt invasion, they would find many 
other obstacles to their landing. 

Taméaméa has formed a European navy: 
it was composed some time ago of three 
brigs of one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred tons, and four small galliots. These 
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vessels were entirely manned with natives, 
who became in time excellent sailors, and 
knew how to manwuvre. ‘The sailors be- 
longing to these ships were about forming 
a trade with the northeast coast of Ameri- 
ca, for furs. It is wonderful to see with 
what facility these young men, born under 
the torrid zone, support the fatigues of 
such a navigation which requires so much 
hardiness and activity. 

Taméaméa was the owner of numerous 
flocks, which had been produced by the 
animals left there by the first navigators; 
there were also at Woaho some horses of 
the Californian breed. Till these last years 
the natives and navigators have gained but 
little profit from the multiplying of this 
breed; they are but little in use for labour, 
and the chief is not disposed to give them 


_ up to strangers. 


In spite of his advanced age, Taméaméa 
enjoyed, in January, 1819, an excellent 
state of health: so far from showing any 
symptoms of approaching dissolution, his 
exterior still bears the stamp of that pro- 
digious strength with which he was endow- 
ed. He was completely habited after the 
European manner—after the manner of 
mechanics in the winter; his carriage is 
decent and correct; his physiognomy is 
marked by a dark and scrutinizing look. 
With him, gratified ambition seems to have 
yielded to insatiable avarice. 

Those memorable events which have agi- 
tated the civilized part of the world, did 
not seem uninteresting to Taméaméa: he 
seemed to entertain a high idea of France, 
notwithstanding her late disasters. He in- 
quired after the king and all the principal 
potentates. 

A revolution was expected to take place 
after the death of Taméaméa; and his son 
Riorio, much unlike his father, did not ap- 

ear to have inherited but a small share of 

is power and his qualities. They did not 
believe that he was destined to reign over 
the conquered islands, where the ambition 
of ancient families, and local animosities, 
kept under by the talents and power of the 
father, will be sure to revive when he will 
cease to exist. Rioriois also likely to ex- 
perience a very formidable opposition on 
the part of Tamanon, his mother-in-law, 
the favourite wife of ‘l'améaméa, and who 
is of a very powerful family. The dangers 
that menace this young prince, who is, how- 
ever, endowed with many good qualities, 
seem likely to increase by the vexatious 
influence that some superficial notions of 
European customs have over his feeble 


judgment. 








| 
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MONKS—BISHOP ATTERBURY. 


From the Ladies’ Monthly Museu. 
MONKISH SEVERITY. 

A monk went to the house of a Mr. De. 
laval, who was then absent on a hunting 
party, but was expected to return to din- 
ner. Among other dishes preparing in the 
kitchen was a pig ordered for Mr. Dela- 
val’s own eating. ‘The monk cast a long- 
ing eye upon this, and notwithstanding 
having been informed for whom it was in- 
tended, cut off the head, and, putting it 
into a bag, made the best of his way to- 
wards the monastery. Delaval, on his re- 
turn, being informed of this transaction, 
remounted his horse in anger, and set out 
in search of the offender; whom, overtak- 
ing about a mile off, he gave him such a 
chastisement with his staff, that he was 
hardly able to return to his cell. This 
monk dying within a year, his brethren 
ascribed his death to the beating, and 
charged Delaval with murder. Before 
the accused could obtain absolution, he 
was obliged to make over to the priory the 
manor of Elsig, in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle, with several other valuable 
estates, and by way of making full satis- 
faction, he was ordered to set up an obe- 
lisk on the spot where he had chastised the 
monk; on the pedestal is engraved the 
following inscription—*O horrour ! to kil! 


a man for a pigge’s head !” 


BISHOP ATTERBURY. 
In the debates on the Occasional Con- 


formity and Schism Bills in the House ot 
Lords, in December, 1718, they were very 


warmly opposed by Atterbury, Bishop of 


Rochester, who said, he had prophesied 
last winter this bill would be attempted in 
the present session, and he was sorry to 
find he had proved a true prophet. Lord 
Coningsby, who always spoke ina passion, 
rose immediately after the bishop, and re- 
marked, that one of the right reverends 
had set himself forth as a prophet; but, 
for his part, he did not know what prophet 
to liken him to, unless to that famous pro- 
phet Balaam, who was reproved by his 
own ass. ‘The bishop, in reply, with great 
wit and calmness, exposed this rude at- 


tack, concluding in these words—* Since 


the noble lord hath discovered if our man- 
ner such a similitude, [ am well content 
to be compared to the prophet Balaam ; 
but my lords, I am at a loss how to make 
out the other part of the parallel: I am 
sure that I have been reproved by nobody 
but—his lordship.” From that day, Lord 
Coningsby was ever afterwards called 
“ Atterbury’s pad.” 
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MRS. OPIE—SALUTING THE BRIDE 


LORD RUSSEL 


By living too luxuriously, had quite 
spoiled his constitution. He did not love 
sport, but used to go out with his dogs 
every day only to hunt for an appetite. If 
he felt any thing of that he would cry out, 
“Qh! I have found it!” turn short round, 
and ride home again, though they were in 
the midst of the finest chase. He one day 
met a beggar, who entreated him to give 
him something, because he was aimost fa- 
mished with hunger. “A happy dog!” 
exclaimed his lordship, and actually en- 
vied him too much to relieve him. 


Tales of the Heart, by Mrs. Opie. 


Perhaps no writer of the present day 
possesses so fully as Mrs. Opie the power 
of interesting us by presenting us with 
vivid and natural portraits of human feel- 
ings and passions, as exhibited in domes- 
tic life. Other authors surprise, elevate, 
or dazzle our imaginations by romantic 
incident, splendid imagery, or the de- 
scription of highly-wrought character, in 
scenes and situations remote from the ha- 
bits of ordinary life; but she has achieved 
the far more difficult task of uniting our 
suffrages by narrating ordinary and proba- 
ble events, in a manner at once true to na- 
ture, and yet novel and touching; while 
in the development of character, she dis- 
plays such an accurate knowledge of the 
human heart, such justness of principle, 
and so much warmth of feeling, as excite 
at once our sympathy and admiration. 
Some little disappointment will be felt, 
however, by those who contrast the tales 
before us, with her earlier productions, for 
much as we find in them to praise, we are 
yet compelled to say, they are in many 
parts inferior to her former works. If, 
however, she lose in sume respects by be- 
ing compared with herself, there are few 
others by a comparison with whom she 
would not gain. The first tale, Love, 
Mystery, and Superstition, is very inte- 
resting ; our sympathy is powerfully ex- 
cited for the unfortunate Rinalda and An- 
vela: but we must observe, Mrs. Opie has 
fallen into an error, when she speaks of 
the former as having taken his vews at 
seventeen ; nomonk can be professed pre- 
vious to the age of twenty-one. The 
second tale, The Two Sir Williams, is a 
very pleasing domestic sketch ; the supper 
scene is admirable, and has a very drama- 
tic effect. The story of the T'wo Sins, is 
exquisitely written throughout; Ronald 
never for amoment loses his hold on our 
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hearts. Nothing can be more exquisitely 


_ pathetic than the description of his feel- 


ings on leaving the paternal home, and on 


recovering his poor old parents; the con- 


trast between him and his brutal brother is 
admirable. The catastrophe, though we 
were in some degree prepared for it, 
thrilled us with horror. The story of A 
Woman’s Love, contains many striking 
passages ; but it is upon the whole inferior, 
both in interest and pathos, to the gene- 
rality of Mrs. Opie’s productions. ‘The 
continuation of it, A Wife’s Duty, is much 
better written: the suffering wife, Helen 
Pendarves, is admirably drawn ; it is one 
of this authoress’s principal merits that 
she paints the feminine virtues in the 
brightest and the loveliest colours. The: 
plot of ‘The Opposite Neighbour, is inge- 
nious and well wound up; but Evelyn’s 
romantic stratagem is certainly inconsist- 
ent with the general tone of his character. 
The concluding tale, Benevolence and 
Selfishness, is delightfully written. Never 
did benevolence wear a more amiable 
form than that of Sir Edward Meredith. 
All the characters are, in fact, sketched in 
a masterly manner, and supported with the 
greatest spirit throughout. The style of 
the work has the same elegant and pathe- 
tic simplicity which distinguish Mrs. 
Opie’s former productions. 





SALUTING THE BRIDE. 


If we may believe Dr. Taylor, “the pre- 
sent ceremony (now in fashion all over 
Europe), of ‘saluting the Bride, is to be 
derived from the practice of the ancient 
Romans, among whom the husband and 
his relations used to salute the wife, in 
order to perceive whether she had been 
guilty of drinking wine, which they made 
equally criminal with adultery. The Doc- 


tor concludes: ‘If my reader was acquaint- 


ed with but half the passages I could pro- 
duce, wherein modern customs, though 
somewhat alienated from their original de- 
sign and institution, retain however so 
much of their old feature or complexion, 


as to claim an indisputable relation to 


some Roman or Grecian solemnity, he 
would not be startled, as perhaps he was, 


at the first mention of this opinion. I was 


tempted here to lay before him an instance 
or two of this sort, of which I have by me 
a plentiful collection; but was checked 
upon the reflection that I but very lately 
took him out of the road to show him a 


prospect, and therefore rather chose to pro- 
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392 BONES—BEARD—OLD AGE 


Secute my journey, to which it is possible 


he may now have no objection.” 
[ Gent. Mag. 


On Brittleness of Bones in Cold Weather. 


Mr. Urpan, 

It is a common notion, and in all parts, 
for I have heard it from many mouths, and 
in many places, that our bones are brittlest 
in frosty weather. This is a difficult mat- 
ter, at best, to prove, and I imagine the ob- 
servation has nothing to support it, but the 
frequency of fractures at such seasons. 
But now, Sir, if this be the whole founda- 
tion of it, this one particular will scarcely 
bear the weight that is laid upon it. For 





” first, men are most liable to slip then, | 


and consequently more fail than common. 


Secondly, falls are violent upon sudden | 
slips.. Thirdly, the limbs are often thrown | 
into unnatural positions by such slips ; and | 
lastly, the ground in frosts is hard, and | 


impinging with force against it when it is 


; _— 
in such a state, must endanger the bones | 
more than at any other time, and occasion | 


the more fractures. 
constitution of the air may have effect on 
the surface of our bodies, as to the pores, 


and the affections of heat and cold, but |) 


that the internal stamina of the bones and 
the substance of them should be altered in 
respect of cohesion, of induration on one 
part, and pliableness on the other, is a thing 
difficult to conceive. And queere, whether 
a degree of cold sufficient to effect that 


would not immediately induce death? For | 
my part I cannot apprehend how the flesh, |, 


the periosteum, the blood, and even some 
of the vital parts could stand it. I will 
not pretend to say how the case may be 
with a dry, dead, uncovered bone, lying 
exposed to the ambient air in a severe 
frost ; butsurely, if the substance of a hu- 
man bone can be so penetrated by an ex- 
cess of cold, as to suffer an alteration in 


the cohesion of its parts, the marrow of | 


such bone must be in a manner damaged 
and destroyed. 
It is true the bones of old people do 


break with the greatest facility, and from | 


the slightest causes, as appears from the 
two cases of Archbishop Secker and Dr. 
Bathurst, reported in an old number of 
your magazine; but then this fragility may 
be supposed to arise from an internal cause, 
to wit, the aridity or dryness of old men’s 
bones, tenacity or toughness depending 
mainly upon a competent degree of mois- 
ture. And this, I presume, was the case 


In short, the external | 


| with that great man, Archbishop Laud. 
| At 54 years of age, his Grace strained, or 
_ rather broke the great ligament of his foot, 
the tendon Achilles, and when he was 68, 
as he was walkingup and down his chamber 
at the Tower, the sinew of his right leg 
| gave a great crack, without any slip or 
' treading awry, and brake asunder in the 
| same place where he had broken it before. 
His Grace, however, recovered it, and 
could go strongly upon plain ground. See 
his Diary, p. 42, 63,191. The event, you 
observe, was not very bad, but that is not 
the meaning of my introducing this frac- 
ture; for my design is to show, by this, 
how easily dryness in the limbs of old 
persons disposes them to break. But this, 
_T apprehend, is by no means the case with 





' our bones in frosty seasons, which I pre- 
sume are so fenced and secured against 
the external injuries of weather, by the 


one cannot suppose them to be drier in 
_hard weather than at other times. i in- 
cline to believe upon the whole, that the 
_ bones cannot be affected by any severity of 
_ weather less than what would cause death. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


| Gent. Mag. | T. Row. 





| ADAM’S BEARD. 


Bentley, ina note on the 4th bock of 
Paradise Lost, is surprised that Milton, 
in his description of the person of Adam, 
should omit his beard. Newton imagines 
it was because the painters never repre- 
But nei- 
ther the critic nor the good bishop were 
aware of the ignominy which the beard of 
man lies under. Helmont gravely asserts, 
that Adam was created an handsome young 
man, without a beard: but that his face 
was afterward degraded with hair, like the 
beasts, for his disobedience ; and Eve, 
_ being less guilty, was permitted to retain 
her smooth face. The fantastic philoso- 
pher also adds this extraordinary remark, 
that, if an angel appears with a beard, you 
may depend on it that he is an evil one, 
_ for no good angel ever wore a beard. 

[ Gent. Mag. 





sent our first parent with one. 


AVARICE IN OLD AGE. 


Mr. Ursay, 

The miser in the play is generally, I be- 
lieve always, an old man, and we com- 
_monly use the expression, an old miser. 
| Indeed there seems to be something ex- 





, tremely unnatural for young men to be 
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periosteum, the flesh, and the skins, that 
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AVARICE IN OLD AGE. 


suilty of this vice, though no doubt some 
are. However, the frailty is not so ob- 
servable in them, because the gaiety, the 
vanity, usually incidental to that age, in 
some degree, and as it were by fits and 
starts, renders the foible much less con- 
spicuous. I do not pretend, Mr. Urban, 
to palliate or excuse this odious and un- 
sociable vice in either old or young. And 
yet something may be said in favour of 
old age, so far at least as to account for 
its being more peculiar to that time of 
life, and by way of assigning reasons why, 
from the nature of things, it may be so. 

ist, Care naturally grows with years. 
Experience teaches the old stager the va- 
lue of money, which, in the common way, 
is not generally apprehended by young 
men, whe are apt to launch out into extra- 
vagance, and often to their hurt or ruin. 
Hence Virgil uses the — tristisque 
Senectus, not so much, I apprehend, from 
the infirmities that commonly attend the 
time of life, as from the black and corrod- 
ing, the incessant and brow-wrinkling care, 
which in a manner always accompanies it, 
disposing the party to anxiety, to scraping, 
and the most penurious parsimony ; cares, 
which generate money indeed, but bring 
their punishment along with them, and 
therefore are emphatically termed by the 
poets ultrices cure. 

But the principal thing, 2dly, is, that the 
old man has, in effect, should he come to 
want, nothing to have recourse to, but his 
money. Labour he cannot, for that day is 
passed. And he has little to recommend 
him any other way; his person is altered, 
and disgusting; hisaccomplishments, what- 
ever he had formerly been possessed of, 
are all flown and gone; insomuch that 
want is a formidable, an insuperable evil to 
him, whilst a young man can cheerfully 
disregard it, can run any where to avoid it, 


and has a thousand remedies against it. | 


One scarce, methinks, can wonder, that an 
attention to megs 5 though blameable 
enough, no doubt, when carried to excess, 
and to a mistrust of God’s providence, 
should so often be seen to assault the fear- 
ful breasts, and the helpless state of the 
aged, who think they have nothing else to 
trust to. Many, no doubt, on this very 
account, will not use the good things they 
are possessed of. 

Is not, 3dly, the old man too often sensi- 
ble, that money is the thing now, that 
makes him valued and esteemed, courted 
and attended? That were he once poor, 
contempt and neglect would immediately 
follow? whence it is, thatthe only method 
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he has, as he thinks, of attaching people to 
him, is by the credit and reputation of his 
wealth, which consequently, and under 
this persuasion, he continues to preserve, 
and even to increase, though he has already 
one foot, as it were, in the grave. 

We have known many a one, Mr. Urban, 
who has had the ambition of dying wortha 
certain sum; a plum, or perhaps two 
plums. This he never dreamed of at first 
setting out, but now he finds it within his 
reach, and so, 

“ Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescit ;” 

and the consequence of such a view, when 

once it enters a man’s thoughts, must be 


perpetual avarice and rapacity, even to. 


the last hour. The man’s honour is at 
stake, and his reputation, he supposes, will 
suffer, if he acquires not so many, or so 
many thousands; a scheme, that never 
invades the youthful mind. 

It appears to me, from these considera- 
tions, that for a truly sordid mind, devoid 
of all religion, (and it is scarcely possible, 
that such a disposition should be impress- 
ed with any right notion of religion, either 
towards God or man) to grow daily more 
and more anxious and solicitous about his 
pelf, is a thing so far from being an object 
of wonder, that on the contrary it is no 
other, though in itself so detestable, than 
what may be naturally expected and ac- 
counted for.—I am, Sir, yours, 

Gent. Mag. | T. Row. 


The following extract of a letter from 
General Washington to the Marquis de 
Chastellux, published in the New York 
Literary Journal, shows some of the effects 
that would be caused by liberal doctrines 
in regard to commerce. 

“It gives me great pleasure to find by 
my last letters from France, that the a 
clouds which overspread your hemisphere, 
are yielding to the sunshine of peace. My 
first wish is to see the blessings of it dif- 
fused through al! countries, and among all 
ranks in every country, and that we should 
consider ourselves as the children ef a 
common parent, and be disposed to acts of 
brotherly kindness toward one another; in 
that case restriction of trade would vanish. 
We should take your wines, your fruit, 
and the surplusage of such articles as our 
necessities or convenience might require, 
and in return give you our fish, our oil, 
our tobacco, our naval stores, &c.; and in 


| hike manner should exchange produce with 
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other countries, to the reciprocal advan- 
tage of each: and as the globe is large, 
why need we wrangle for a small spot of 
itr If one country cannot contain us, ano- 
ther should open its arms to us. But these 
halcyon days (if they ever did exist) are 
now no mere. A wise Providence, I pre- 
sume, has decreed it otherwise; and we 
shall be obliged to go on in the old way, 
disputing, and now and then fighting, until 
the great globe itself dissolves.” 


The Rev. Dr. Morse, under a commis- 
sion from the President of the United 
States, for the purpose, we learn, has visit- 
ed the Indian tribes on the northern bor- 
ders of our country, as far as Green Bay 
—a tour, out and in, of upwards of 3,000 
miles; and has collected much valuable 
information for the use of the government. 
Ife is now in this city, for the purpose of 
making his report, in part, to the President, 
and to collect some documents and infor- 
mation necessary to complete the plan on 
which he proposes to make his report. We 
are informed that, after a brief narrative 
of his tour, he will give a table, compris- 
ing, as accurately as they can be ascer- 
tained, the names of all the Indian tribes 
within the territories of the United States, 
including those west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on Columbia River, and along the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean—the number 
of souls in each of these tribes, and the 
places of their residence. ‘This table is to 
be followed with a brief account of what 
is known of the character, condition and 
country of each tribe: of the degrees of 
civilization to which numbers of them are 
advanced ; and of their dispositions gene- 
rally to receive the blessings which are of- 
fered for their acceptance. ‘The report is 
to conclude with remarks and suggestions 
of plans for removing existing obstacles 
and evils, and of promoting and accom- 
plishing, in the most effectual manner, the 
benevolent views of the government. The 
whole is to be illustrated by a map, exhi- 
biting the places of residence of the seve- 
ral tribes. ‘This report, which is in for- 
wardness, will be completed in the course 
of a few weeks, and presented to the Pre- 
sident. 

Less than a third part of the route pre- 
scribed in this commission has been tra- 
velled over by Dr. M. It is his intention, 
we learn, to complete the whole of the 
original design with all practicable de- 
spatch. | Mat. Int. 


DR. MORSE’S TRAVELS 














AMONG THE INDIANS, 


We copy the following puff from a Bai- 
timore paper, as one of the best we have 
lately seen. 


A CARD. 
To the Baltimore Patrons of Science. 


With much cordiality, M. L. Weems 
presents his thanks to his numerous friends 
in Baltimore, for their very liberal support 
of his late undertaking, “ LavoisNnr’s GRAND 
ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL HisrorY.” In return, 
he confidently hopes they will derive from 
it many more advantages than one. To 
teach the unlearned to learn, and the learn- 
ed to recollect, (and that too in a much 
shorter way than either of them ever 
dreamed of,) is but an inferior object of 
this admirable work. Its far higher aim is 
to improve LITERARY TASTE, to exalt the 
pursuits, and thus to preserve the morals 
of our youth. The mode of accomplishing 
this grand desideratum is familiarly illus- 
trated by Dr. Franklin. When that great 


philosopher was asked by a friend, how he 


should save his small beer, placed in his 
back yard, from nocturnal spoliations of 
neighbours, he replied, “put a barrel of 
good wine by the side of it”—meaning, that 
nobody with the smack of Madeira on his 
palate, would ever think of touching small 
beer. So, let our young readers of Lavoisnr 
but get a relish for the nectar of science, 
and they will equally loath the small beer 
of sensuality and dandyism, which, indeed, 
like glow-worms in the night, make a shine 
only through the absence of brighter plea- 
sures. 


—— 
Extract from the Message of the Governor of 


Virginia to the General Assembly, delivered on 
the 4th inst. 


“‘ The census taken this year by order of the 


' government of the United States, pursuant to 
_ the constitution, is not yet completed, and the 
result, as it respects the population of Virginia 
| cannot now 


be made known. The general 
anxiety to ascertain the actual relation “of num- 
bers between the free citizens of the state, and 
that distinct and inferior race, so unfortunately 


intermingled with them, must necessarily re- 


main somewhat longer unterminated, The de- 
piorable error of our ancestors in copying a civil 
constitution from savage Africa, has fixed upon 
their posterity a depressing burden, which 


nothing but the extraordinary benefits confer- 
_red, and the great energy infused by our happy 


climate, could have enabled us to support 
through so great difficulties, and at the same 


_ time to maintain for so long a period our lofty 
| station in the union. 


The want of moral mo- 
tives and defect of intelligence, the too com- 
mon absence of settled character, that marks 
the race degraded by slavery, if not by nature, 








SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. 


Which supplies so large a majority of the la- 
bourers of one state, have deprived us, in a 
melancholy degree, of the immense advantages 
tor enlightened agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce, in vain offered by our fertile soil, 
our long and deep rivers, the abundance of mi- 
nerals, and the extraordinary frequency of for- 
tunate localities. We have been outstripped in 
these important pursuits of civilized man, by 
states, to which nature has been far less boun- 
tiful. The unnecessary quantity of labour 
thoughtlessly wasted among us in unproductive 
menial offices, forms a heavy deduction from the 


sum of our productive means, which the con- 
temptible insufficiency of the labourers them- 
selves could alone induce us to make. The 


steady exertions of ingenious skill, the dextrous 

management of complicated machinery, can 

never be relied on from such agents, and the 
; deficiency of those of a superior character, 
: whose places are unfortunately thus pre-occu- 
. pied, must keep us long dependent on others 
! for the comforts which refined life requires. To 
| these disadvantages, by which the value of the 
general industry is so much diminished, may be 
added an enormous amount of waste annually 
committed, through ignorance, apathy and want 
of aresponsibility, supported not by fear, but 
by reason and self-interest, which no mechani- 
cal habits given by education, can ever suffi- 
ciently replace. It is painful to calculate what 
might have been undez other circumstances, the 
amount of the general wealth in Virginia, or 
the whole sum of the means of comfortable 
existence and happiness possessed by all her 
inhabitants, at the expiration of two centuries, 
with the energy her free citizens have display- 
ed, and the advantages nature had bestowed.” 


Uourtship.—Should a man in purchasing 
a horse, praise it up to the skies, could he 
then expect to have it at his own valuation? 
So in courtship, when the poor lover over- 
rates the charms of his mistress by flattery 
and exaggerated praise, can he wonder that 
the lady does not think that he bids high 
enough for so much excellence? and does 
not take sighs and tears as a part of the 
purchase? 





Argument.—We often find persons in 
conversation take up their opponent’s illus- 
tration, and make it the ground of their 
argument. This seems an error not less 
ridiculous than he would commit, who 
should attempt to shave the chin he sees 
reflected or illustrated in the glass instead 
of his own. 

| aaumensasmen aed 

Dull Men do well in society. They 
cement the various characters, and keep 
them close together, as they never raise 
suspicions of exerting finesse to effect 
their purposes. Lead, the heaviest of me- 
tals, is made use of to join together and 
solder the varieties of metals which ree 
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quire an ornament superior to what lead 
itself could aspire to. 

Singular Abuse-—Men are very apt to 
abuse the religious opinions of those with 
whom they chance to have any quarrel. I 
remember a man who underwent a dry 
beating from his adversary, and called him 
an Anabaptist rascal ever afterwards. 
Would it not have been more appositely 
said, if he had suffered a ducking from 
him ? 





Prosers.—There are men, often ofinaccu- 

rate mind, but fond of talk, and when their 
memories fail, they borrow of their imagi- 
nations. A shepherd lad told his master 

that he had seen a hundred and five crows ' 

in one of his fields. “ You cannot count so 

many,” replied the farmer. “ Possibly not, 

Sir,” replied the boy, “but I counted five, 

and I dare say there were an hundred be- . 
side.” 











STANZAS 
On reading an Account of the Re-Interment o/ 
King Robert Bruce. 

Alike the mean and mighty fall, 

The prince and peasant die ; 
Time, like a tyrant, levels all, 

And sweeps unheeding by ! 
Down to oblivion and decay 
The countless thousands pass away, 

For one, whose honours high 
Remain—a morning star—to shine, 
With light undying, and divine. 


True—that the world is sunk in crime ; 
That error walks abroad ; 

Yet Virtue ever soars sublime 
O’er every pressing load. 

A cloud may veil the Lord of Day, 

But glows he, when it glides away, 
Less brightly than he glowed ’ 

Or can opposing tempests bend 

The giant from his journey’s end ? 


Thus is it with the great in soul, 
The mighty of our race, 

Who onward pant to glory’s goal, 
Their only resting place. 

Amid the sapient, and the brave, 

Thy destiny survives the grave, 
Nor e’er shall time efface 

The halo round thine honoured urn 

Immortal chief of Bannockburn ! 


Five centuries have rolled alone 
In silence o’er mankind, 

Since thou, in youthful vigour strong, 
As danced upon the wind 

Thy war crest on the battle eve— 


Did’st to the chin De Bohun cleave, F 
And all the hosts behind ie 
Shouted, and hostile camps did view h 


With wonder, and with trembling toc ‘ 
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But yet thy fame hath nobly stemmed 

The cataract of years ; 
In Honour’s sacred temple gemmed 

Thy kingly worth appears; 
For thou wert not of those, who take 
Delight in impious war, and slake 

Their wrath in human tears ; 
So, when the sword was sheathed, thy mind 
Was gentle as the summer wind. 


Thy Scotland shall forget thee not, 
Brave champion of her right! 

Thou art her praise; to every Scot 
A glory and delight ; 

And countless thousands yet to come 

Shall kneel in reverence at thy tomb, 
And kindle at the sight, 

To think that there the dust remains 

Of him that broke his Country’s chains! 





THE POET’S HOUR. 


When day is gone, and clouds are low, 
And flowers are honey dew, 

And thro’ the mist the small stars show 
Their eyes of infant blue ; 

And homeward wing the turtle doves, 

Then comes the hour the poet loves. 


For in the twilight curtain’d round, 
He hears the echoes all, 
Of rosy vale, or grassy mound, 
Or distant waterfall ; 
And shapes are on his dreaming sight 
That keep their beauty for the night. 


~And still, as wakes the sudden breeze 
* The forest’s purple shade, 
He hears on Italy’s sweet seas 
The silver serenade ; 
Or to the fields of battle borne, 
Swells at the sound of trump and horn. 


rhe star that peeps the leaves between 
To him is but the light, 

Chat from some lady’s bower of green 
Shines to her pilgrim knight; 

Who felt her spell around him twine, 

And hastens home from Palestine. 


Or if some wandering peasant’s song 
Comes sweetened from the vale, 

He hears the pall’d and mitred throng 
Around the altar’s pale ; 

Or sees the dark-eyed nuns of Spain, 

Bewitching, blooming, young—in vain. 


And thus he thinks the hour away, 
In sweet, unworldly folly : 
And loves to see the shades of grey, 
That feed his melancholy ; 
Finding sweet speech and thoughts in all, 
Star, leaf, wind, song, and waterfall. 


= 
THE COTTAGE MAID. 


From a Collection of Original Welsh Airs, pub- 
lished by G. Thomson, F. A. 8. 


Kenvy not the splendour fine 
That glitters in sir Watkyn’s hall ; 


THE POET’S HOUR—THE COTTAGE MAID. 













































| I ask not for the gems that shine 
| On lady fair at Wynnstay ball : 
I wish but for a riband gay, 
| Which I might on a Sunday wear ; 
_ Unseen which I might kiss, and say, 
*Twas Owen’s gift from Wrexham fair 


O, Owen! I believe thee kind, 
And love is surely on thy tongue— 
But would that I could read thy mind, 
For hope betrays the maiden young. 


| Last night I saw thee loth to part, 


I watch’d thy looks—so bright the moon—- 


) And know not but my simple heart 


Might own too much, or own too soon. 


Unhappy fate of doubtful maid ! 
Her tears may fall, her bosom swell ; 
But even to the desert shade 
She never must her secret tell. 
And is it love—his softer mien ? 
And is it love—his whisper low ? 
And does he much, or nothing mean ? 
Ah! she that loves, how can she know ' 


With Owen I the dance have led, 
And then I thought that sure he seem’d 
To dance with lighter, livelier tread— 
Oh! was it so—or have I dream’d ? 
To-day he goes with merry glee, 
And all are going to the fair— 
O, may I by some riband see, 
He thought of one that was not there ' 








Agriculture. 








“Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well az 
the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace be esta- 
blished throughout our borders.” 


a 


Some members of the Philadelphia Agri- 


| cultural Society have recommended the re- 


publication of the following essay. It would 
have been more useful had it been earlier, 
but we are informed that it is not yet too 
late to have some practical effect. 


Corn Grubs, or Cut Worms. Fall Plough- 
ing. 

Belmont, August 8th, 1815. 

This season has been remarkably. unpro- 

itious to our crops of Indian corn; which, 





“4 





owever, are far better than we could have 





JUDGE PETERS ON FALL PLOUGHING. 


expected; and will, on the whole, be tole- 
rably plentiful, (although, in many parts of 
our country, they have been greatly in- 
jured,) if we should be favoured with a 
mild autumn. The ravages of the grub, 
or cut worm, have been uncommonly ruin- 
ous. The prevention of this scourge, so 
often deplored, and so seldom guarded 
against, 1s always in the power of every 
provident farmer, and, if he will not pre- 
vent, he ought not to complain of, the in- 
juries to which the corn crops are subject. 
The preventive is fall ploughing ; which 
exposes the progeny of the grub to destric- 
tion, by frosts, and other inclemencies of 
the winter. During a period of more than 
fifty years, [ have been personally engaged, 
or constantly interested, in practical farm- 
ing; and I can truly say, that I never suf- 
fered any material injury from the grubs; 
when I turned up my fields intended for 
corn, in the fall of the year I generally har- 
rowed the fallow: and, previously thereto, 
often rolled down the sod. When I could 
procure lime at that season, or early in the 
spring, | was, and am still, in the habit of 
spreading it on the corn fallow; and al- 
though this isa destroyer of the nascent 
crub, yet the effect was manifest, without 
the application of lime. If fall ploughing 
yielded no other benefits, (and numerous 
are its advantages,) one would imagine, 
that this would be sufficient to recommend 
it to general adoption. Yet, although the 
practice has been, of late years, more com- 
mendably attended to than formerly; it is 
really deplorable, that it is not more uni- 
versally followed. Merely ploughing is 
salutary; but the harrowing, and thereby, 
completely separating the clod; and break- 
ing up, or exposing to the influence of frosts, 
the depositories of vermin, is equally essen- 
tial. Besides, the sod being thus separated, 
and access of air prevented, by harrowing, 
(and if previously rolled, the better,) the 
weeds and grass do not, in any great de- 
gree, vegetate in the spring. If undisturb- 
ed, and they may so remain if the seed be 
shallow planted, these pests become de- 
cayed, or rotted; and assist, instead of im- 
peding, the growth of the crop. 

I have made extensive inquiries this 
season; and I have found, almost univer- 
sally, that those who fall ploughed judi- 
ciously and in due time, esca ed the grub. 
In some instances where the field was onl 
partially ploughed, or the work ill paces | 
the grub was more or less injurious ; and I 

considered these as exceptions to the ge- 
,neral fact, without. shaking the general 
principles of the practice. In some fields, 
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only partially fall ploughed, the superior 
vigour of the corn, is strikingly perceptible. 
Ploughing, or backing up, a few furrows 
in the spring; and leaving balks for the 
worms to feed on, may have partial ad- 
vantages; but this is a miserable substitute 
for fall ploughing; and is a disgusting 
proof of negligent and slovenly farming, 
although it may sometimes succeed. [ am 

your very raw’ town servant, 
Ricnarp Perrrs 

Ropents Vaux, Sec. to the Philad. Soc. 
for Promoting Agriculture. 





A Discourse read before the Essex Agricultura 
Society, in Massachusetts, February 21, 1820; 
suggesting some improvements in the agriculture. 
of the county. By Timothy Pickering, president 
of the society. 

(Continued from p. 380.) 


On Indian Corn and Winter Graii. 


The ancient, and to this day the gene- 
ral practice, in cultivating Indian corn, 
has been to plant it in squares, and in the 
course of its growth to draw up earth 
about the stems of the plants, forming hills, 
under the idea of supporting them against 
strong winds; but the necessity or utility 
of this practice has long been doubted. I 
have sometimes cultivated Indian corn 
without raising any hills about the plants ; 
and, from the result, am satisfied that hills 
are not necessary. If, indeed, winter wheat, 
or rye, is to be sown among the corn, at 
its last dressing, I think the hilling must 
be injurious: for the richer mould being 
drawn up into hills, the intervals are rob- 
bed of what is requisite to produce an even 
crop. 

lam aware that some intelligent farmers 
consider it bad husbandry to sow winter 
grain among Indian corn—to double-croy 
the ground. But if this be rich, and in 
fine tilth by deep ploughing before the cori: 
crop is put in, and good and clean tillage 
accompanying its growth, [ can conceive 
no solid objection to the practice. With 
us, the early sowing of winter grain is of 
the first importance, to insure a full crop, 
early ripe, and most secure from mildew. 
The husbandry of Mr. Ducket, already 
described, justifies the practice. I know 
it is already common amongst us; but 
without the deep tillage which enabled 
him to put in seven crops with only four 
ploughings. With such complete tillage, 


of a soil so enriched as to yield forty or 
fifty bushels of Indian corn to the acre, 
grown on a level, without hills or ridges ; 
| and if, in harvesting the corn, it be cué 
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close to the ground; I sce no reason why 
grass seeds may not properly be sown on 
the winter grain, in the spring. In this 
way may be obtained a crop of Indian corn 
the first year—a crop of wheat or rye the 
second year—and hay the third and fourth 
years; and all from one deep ploughing, 
and a handsome culture of the Indian 
corn. 


By the early sowing of winter grain | 


among Indian corn, it quickly vegetates, 
and sends forth numerous branches ; ; and 
soon covering the ground, prevents or 
checks the orowth of weeds. Probably, 
too, the plants, acquiring so much str ength 


by early sowing (for the roots must multi=_ 


ply and extend in proportion to the growth 


above ground) are less liable to be winter- 
killed. 


On Live Stock. 


1 have now to present to your notice the 
other of the Three Celebrated English 
Farmers, described by Arthur Young— 
Mr. Bakewell—the most distinguished im- 
prover of live stock, on principles of his 
own, in Great Britain. “ The principles 
he began upon (says Mr. Young) were fine 
forms, small bones, and a true disposition 
to make readily fat, which is indeed inse- 
parable from small bones, or rather fine 
bones, and fine forms, or true symmetry 
of the parts. “ Before Bakewell’s day, 
the rules which governed breeders of 
live stock, Mr. Young pronounces “ a tis- 
sue of absurdities.” 

He began his improvement of sheep, by 
selecting from the best in his neighbour- 
hood. And solittle had any cor rect prin- 
ciple of improvement been ‘known or re- 
garded, that a guinea or half a guinea 
extraordinary would give Mr. Bakewell 








the choice of any sheep in any flock. And _ 


his uncommon sagacity enabled him, by 
the best selections and judicious crossings, 
to form a breed distinguished above all 


others, for the disposition to fatten, early | 


maturity, a form indicating strength of 
constitution, weight in the most valuable 
parts, with lig htness of offals. Mr. Young 
expresses his opinion, that there is not a 
breed of any so.t of live stock in Great 
Britain, that does not derive its improve- 
ment from the skill, knowledge and prin- 
ciples of Mr. Bakewell. Another eminent 
agriculturist declares (and Mr. Young 
does not think he exaggerates) “that Mr. 
Bakewell enabled those who followed his 
ideas, to produce two pounds of mutton 
where only one was produced before.” 


WINTER GRAIN—LIVE 
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STOCK. 


Mr. Young adds, that Bakewell was the 
most careful feeder of stock that he ever 
met with, and who made his food go the 
farthest. To horses and cattle in stalls 
he did not permit more than a handful of 
hay to be given at a time; and the same 
economy was used in all other feeding. 
But his stocks were so large as to require 
one or more persons to be appropriated to 
thatservice. ‘This practice, on our small 
farms, and with our small stocks, cannot 
be fully adopted; but it may be imitated, 
in some degree, during the season (winter) 
most requiring such attention. By feed- 
ing them in this manner, the cattle will 
doubtless eat more, but they will wast 
less:~so | that while, in the whole, no more 
fodder wiitbe consumed, the stock will be 
put into much better _plight. 

Cleanliness, also, Will materially con- 
tribute to the health and thriving of stock. 
The common cattle stalls of our Covntry 


are so ill-contrived, and so straitened in~. 


their dimensions, that the cattle are con- 
strained to lie down, in part in their 
own dung. This dries and forms a thick 
coat on their hind quarters, from which 
they are not relieved till they shed their 
hair in the spring. ‘They are thus ren- 
dered uncomfortable : to be uncomfort- 
able is to suffer some degree of pain ; 
and no one will suppose that animals in 
pain can thrive, or preserve their plight, 
with the same food, equally with others 
perfectly at ease. Even hogs, though 
prone to wallow in the mire, in warm wea- 
ther, are always pleased with a dry bed, 
and thrive best when kept clean. I have 
somewhere read an account of an experi- 
ment made with two, confined in separate 
pens, and fed exactly alike: one was suf- 
fered to be constantly foul with the mire of 
his sty; the other, washed every day, and 
kept clean, far outstripped the former in 


| thriving. 


It may be useful to add some further 
information on live stock, from the writ- 
ings of Sir John Sinclair, president of the 
British Board of Agriculture. He pro- 
posed to a gentleman in England, (Thomas 
A. Knight, ” Esq.) who is eminent for his 
knowledge and accurate observations rela- 
tive to plants and animals, some questions 
concerning live stock. In one of his 
answers he says—* I have found the food 
animals generally require, to keep them in 
proper condition, is much more nearly pro- 
portioned to their height and length, than 
to their weight.” In “confirmation of this 


opinion, he adds, that one of his neigh- 


‘ 
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yours made a comparative experiment with 
the Devon and Hereford cows ; and though 
fond of the former for their neatness, he 
gave them up, because “ they would not 
nearly live upon the same food which sup- 
plied animals stouter and more compact, 
of the same weight.” 

To the question, “ What is the best 
shape for feeding well with little food 
Mr. Knight answers—* the more deep aud 
capacious the chest, and the shorter and 
lower any animal is, relative to its weight, 
the better adapted it will be to live and 
fatten upon little food; the more labour it 
will also go through; and I have always 
found the most short legged oxen to be 
the best labourers. Mr. Marshall also ob- 
serves, in his Rural Economy of Glouces- 
tershire, that the best labouring ox he ever 
saw had the shortest legs.” 

I will detain the society no longer than 
to make a few observations 


On Orchards. 
1 


! advert to this subject for the purpose 
of suggesting the utility of propagating 
sweet apples. 

After providing a due proportion of ap- 
ples for the table and the ordinary purposes 
of cookery, [ do not hesitate to express my 
opinion, that for all other uses, sweet ap- 
ples are entitled to the preference. The 
best cider I ever tasted in this county, was 
made wholly of sweet apples. They af- 
ford also a nourishing food to man and all 
domestic animals. What furnishes a more 
delicate repast than a rich sweet apple 
baked and eaten with milk? I recollect the 
observation made to me by an observing 
farmer, before the American revolution, 
that nothing would fatten cattle faster 
than sweet apples. Mentioning this, a 
few years since, to a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance in an adjoining state, he in- 
formed me, that he was once advised to 
give sweet apples to a sick horse. Hap- 
pening then to have them in plenty, the 
horse was served with them, and he soon 
got well: and continuing to be fed with 
them, he fattened faster than any other 
horse he had ever owned (and he had 
owned many) that was fed with any other 
food, 

Mentioning to the same gentleman, 
what I had long before heard, that a good 
molasses might be made of sweet apples, 
he confirmed the fact by an instance with- 
in his own knowledge: and further ex- 
pressed his opinion, (and I have not known 
aman whose practical judgment was en- 














titled to more respect,) that it would not 
be difficult, by forming orchards of sweet 
apples, to supply molasses for the general 
consumption of the United States. I have 
never tasted any sweet apple molasses ; 
but I suppose it has not (nor has honey) 
the rich sweet of molasses from the sugar- 
cane; yet, for family uses in general, it 


' would be a useful substitute for the latter. 
|The process in making it I suppose to be 


_very simple. The apples being ground, 


and the juice (or cider) expressed, at the 
cider mill, it is immediately boiled, (that 
is, before any fermentation takes place) 
and the scum being taken off as it rises, 
the boiling is continued until the liquor ac- 
quires the consistence of molasses. 


Sweet apples are of different degrees of 


sweetness. ‘Those of the richest kinds 


_ should be chosen for the purpose of making 
molasses. But in'grafting, the scions should 


be taken (as they ought to be for all kinds 
of fruit) not from old worn out trees, but 
from those whose originals are in full 
health and vigour. For it has been satis- 
factorily ascertained in England (and 
proofs of it are not wanting in our own 


country) that fruit trees have their infancy, 
_ (springing from seeds) youth, maturity, and 


old age; and that when they have reached 
this last stage, it is in vain that attempts 
are made to continue them. Or if the scions 


take, and grow for a few years, they are 


| unproductive, and soon decay. 


The rea- 
son is plain: every scion is a part of the 


_ tree from which it is taken; and if this be 


in a state of decrepitude, so will be the 
scion; and although grafted ona youthful, 
thrifty stock, it will be of no avail. 





Foreign Literature and Science. 


Compiled for the National Recorder. 





Preservation of animal bodies by means 
of wood vinegar.—Mr. Stolza, apothecary 
at Halle, has discovered a method of puri- 


fying vinegar from wood, by treating it 


with sulphuric acid, manganese and com- 


mon salt, and afterwards distilling it over. 
For this method he has obtained a prize 


from the Royal Society at Gottingen. This 
gentleman has likewise verified the method 


proposed by professor Menike in 1814, of 


preserving meat by means of vinegar from 
wood, and by continued treatment with 
the same acid, has converted bodies into 


/ mummies. 


_ Portable Gas Lamps have been contrived 
by David Gordon, of Edinburgh, which it 
is probable will become quite common in 
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private families. ‘They are made of strong 
copper, either spherical or cylindrical, with 
hemispherical ends. The gas from coal or 
oil is forced into them by a condensing 
pump, and is discharged through a stop- 
cock to the burner. <A reservoir, of six 
inches diameter and nine inches high, filled 
with gas condensed by twenty-five atmo- 
spheres, will burn six hours, and afford a 
light equal to five candles of six to the 
pound. If the gas be obtained from oil, 
such a lamp will burn twelve hours. A 
sphere, twelve inches in diameter, will con- 
tain sufficient gas for two Argand lamps, 
equal to twelve candles, burning six hours 
with coal gas or twelve hours with gas 
from oil. Such lamps can be filled with 
very little expense or trouble, in every 
town where there is a public manufactory 
of coal gas. [ Edinb. Journ. 


Dr. Wollaston has acertained the exist- 
ence of potash in sea water. It is in the 


state of sulphate, and constitutes rather 


less than 1-2000th part of the water. [Jb. 


__ The iron passage boat on the Forth and 
Clyde canal, constructed under the direc- 
tion of Henry Creighton, esq. formerly of 


Soho, has an extreme length of 60 feet, | 


beam 15 feet, and depth 5 feet. With 200 
passengers, it draws 48 inches of water. 
The weight of iron is 123 tons, rather less 


than that of a wooden vessel of less inter- | 
It is found to be more | 


nal dimensions. 
easily tracked than a wooden boat. [ Ibid. 


The city of Glasgow is supplied with 
water from the Clyde. ‘This stream is 
commonly very turbid, but the water fil- 
ters through a body of sand into a well on 
the left bank of the river. Into this well 
dipsa_fievible iron tube, which passes across 
the river, lying on its bottom. Three en- 
zines are employed on the other side to 
raise the water, two of 36 inch cylinders 


and 7 feet stroke, and one of 54 inch cy- | 
The flexible | 
tube is the invention of the late celebrated | 
He derived his first idea of it | 


linder and 8 feet stroke. 


J. Watt. 
frora observing a lobster’s tail. 


(Ibid. 


A fig tree, 73 feet high, with a stem, 53 
inches in circumference, is growing ]uxu- 
riantly in the hot-house of the Botanic 


Garden of Edinburgh, completely suspend- | 


ed from the ground, and without a particle 
of earth to nourish it. Water is thrown 
over it every day. | Ibid. 


The abbe Haiiy has contrived two very 
delicate and useful electrometers. Ist, A 
fine crystal of Iccland spar, attached to 
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the end of a lever, and suspended by a 
silken thread, is electrified vitreously by 
simply pressing it between two fingers. It 
retains its excitement two hours, and is not 
much altered by dipping in water. 2d, A 
support is made of sealing wax, in which 
is stuck a needle that serves as the sup- 
port and centre of vibration of a small bar 
of silver or copper, terminating in balls. 
This retains its excitement much longer 
than when suspended by silk. [ Fr. Journ. 


The most surprising and most honour- 
able operation of surgery is, without, any 
contradiction, that executed by M. Riche- 
rand, by taking away a part of the ribs and 
of the pleura. ‘The patient was himself a 
medical man, and not ignorant of the dan- 
ger he ran in this operation being had re- 
course to; but he also knew that his disor- 
der was otherwise incurable. He was at- 
tacked with a cancer on the internal sur- 
face of the ribs and of the pleura, which 
continually produced enormous fungosi- 
ties, that had been in vain attempted to be 
repressed by the actual cautery. M. Ri- 
cherand was obliged to lay the ribs bare, 
to saw away two, to detach them from the 
pleura, and to cut away all the cancerous 

art of that membrane. As soon as he had 
made the opening, the air rushing into the 
chest, occasioned the first day great suf- 
fering and distressing shortness of breath. 
The surgeon could touch and see the heart 
through the pericardium, which was as 
transparent as glass, and could assure him- 
self of the total insensibility of both. Much 
serous fluid flowed from the wound as long 
as it remained open, but it filled up slowly 
by means of the adhesion of the lung with 
the pericardium, and the fleshy granula- 
tions that were formed in it. At length 
the patient got so well, that on the twenty- 
seventh day after the operation, he could 
not resist the desire of going to the medi- 
cinal school to see the fragments of the 
ribs that had been taken from him, and in 
three or four days after he returned home, 

and went about his ordinary business. 
| Thompson’s Ann. 
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